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The Paris Exposition of 1900, to be held under the auspices 
of the French Government, will open April 15, 1900, and close 
November 5 of the same year. The grounds are located in the 
heart of Paris and include the Champs de Mars and the 
Trocadero, both banks of the River Seine for nearly a mile, the 
Esplanade des Invalides and a part of the Champs Elysees. Their 
total area is about 836 acres, or less than one-half the area of the 
grounds occupied by the Columbian Exposition in 1893. 


Plan of Exposition— The official classification of exhibits 
adopted by the French authorities is a very. significant document 
from an educational standpoint and represents a distinct advance 
in the theory of expositions. In framing it the French officials 
have recognized more fully than ever before the educational pos- 
sibilities of a great international display and the existence of an 
intimate relation between the growth of educational systems and 
the increase of commercial and industrial prosperity. The French 
desire to make the educational section one of the most notable 
features of the exposition and it is their earnest hope that the 
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United States will co-operate with them in accomplishing this pur- 
pose. 

The classification is divided into eighteen groups, of which the 
first includes everything pertaining to education and instruction. 
The reason for giving education this prominent position is ex- 
plained by the French Commissioner General in the following 
words: ‘‘ Education and instruction are first in the lst because 
through them man enters into hfe. They are also the source of 
all progress.” 


Location and Amount of Space.— The Exposition authorities 
have erected on the west side of the Champs de Mars a special 
building for the department of education and the department of 
liberal arts. ‘The area which will be occupied by the United States 
in this building is located between that reserved for France and 
that assigned to Germany, and includes about 3,500 square feet 
of floor space, exclusive of aisles. This building will contain all 
of the exhibits representing elementary, secondary and higher 
education and those from industrial and commercial schools. The 
representations of art schools is at present undetermined, but, if the 
French classification is followed, they will be in the art building and 
the exhibit of agricultural colleges in the agricultural building. 
School hygiene and schools for the defective, dependent and delin- 
quent classes will, under the present ruling, be shown in the Social 
Economy building. A place will also be found for an exhibit repre- 
senting some of the educational forces which are not included 
strictly within the school system, such as museums, libraries, news- 
papers, scientific associations and a great number of similar edu- 
cational agencies. 


Classification of Educational Exhibits The official classification 
provides for educational exhibits in three different groups, as 
follows: . 

Group I. Education and Instruction. 

Class 1. Elementary education, including kindergartens, 
| elementary schools and elementary courses for 
adults. 
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Class 2. Secondary education. 

Class 8. Higher education, i. e., universities and profes- 
sional schools; also scientific associations and 
learned societies. 

Class 4. Education in the fine arts. 

Class 5. Education in agriculture. 

Class 6. Industrial and commercial education. 

Group XVI. Social Economy, Hygiene and Public Charities. 

Class 101. Technical instruction given to children in schools, 
or free courses, founded either by employers or 

by workingmen. 

Class 108. Institutions for the intellectual and moral de- 

velopment of workingmen. 

Class 111. School hygiene. 

Class 112. Schools for defectives. 


Elements to be Represented.— A careful analysis of this classi- 
fication shows that all of the elements to be represented in the 
educational exhibit may be grouped under eight general heads, as 
follows: 

(1) Legislation, organization and general statistics. 

(2) Buildings, their location and design; systems of heating, 
lighting, ventilation and sanitation; furniture and fittings. 

(3) The training of teachers. 

(4) Apparatus for instruction except books. 

(5) Text-books. 

(6) Regulations. Courses of study. Methods of instruction. 

(7) Pupils’ work — lterary, artistic, scientific and mechanical. 


(8) Results of original investigation. 


Plan for Preparing the Exhibit.— The inadequate space as- 
signed to the United States for an educational exhibit renders it 
impossible to make individual assignments of space to state or 
city systems or to institutions. The following plan has therefore 
been adopted: The space will be divided equitably among the 
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several classes enumerated above, and an exhibit arranged which > 
will be collective and distinctly national in character and will 
represent a series of typical institutions in each class. At the 
same time every article or piece of work contributed to the exhibit 
will be credited to the proper locality and school, and within each 
class the exhibits of a city system or an institution will be arranged 


together. 


Interpretation. The interpretation of the exhibit by means of 
labels printed in several different languages will be supplemented 
by (1) Special catalogs in which all entries will be grouped 
systematically, and (2) A series of monographs presenting a con- 
cise resume of the history and present status of each important 
department of education throughout the United States. 


Methods of Representation.— The following suggestions indi- 
cate some of the methods that may be used in preparing the exhibits 
in each of these eight groups: 


(a) Literature. There should be a large number of books in the 
exhibit, including: school laws, government and state reports, de- 
scriptions of the history and present condition of school systems 
and of individual institutions; text-books and original contribu- 
tions made by professors or students to each department of human 
knowledge. ‘'T'o these should be added programs, rules and regula- 
tions; catalogs and other printed matter that would make the 
information contained in the exhibit as complete as possible. 


(b) Statistical Charts, Diagrams and Tables.— No part of the ex- 
hibit will be of more interest and value to visitors than the graphie 
charts. Through graphics the important facts in regard to popu- 
lation ; the numbers and kinds of schools; the number of teachers; 
the number and age of pupils; the cost of instruction; and many 
other educational conditions may be presented in a way so clear 
and striking that visitors can understand them at a glance. These 
graphic charts will be supplemented by statistical diagrams and 
tables that will help to explain their meaning. | 
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(c) Models— In showing the material equipment of educa- 
tional institutions, i. e., the buildings, with their furniture and 
fittings ; the playgrounds, the apparatus used for instruction :—and 
also the results of original investigation along certain lines — 
models carefully constructed will be very effective, and in some 
cases bas reliefs and drawings may also be used. 


(d) Apparatus and Appliances for Instruction.— It will not be 
possible to display a great variety of apparatus and appliances for 
instruction in the section for education. Only those pieces which 
illustrate a novel method or show the latest development or new 
application of an important educational principle can be admitted. 
There will be an opportunity, however, in some of the commercial 
sections to display a great variety of geographical apparatus, labora- 
tory materials and instruments of precision. 


(e) Photographs.— Photographs should constitute a very lmpor- 
tant part of the educational exhibit. In an address which Com- 
missioner Harris delivered in July, 1898, on this subject, he said: 

“The photograph has come more and more into requisition. It 
may show the school architecture at a glance, and also the personnel 
of teachers and pupils. Photographs of interiors may show the 
furniture and apparatus. An exhibition of photographs, showing 
every school building in the State with its pupils and teachers in 
front of the building, would be the most unique attraction ever pre- 
sented at an international exposition. For it would show the 
countenance, stature and costume of pupils and teachers, and the 
degree of importance which the community placed upon the school 


by its costliness and improvements.” 


(f) Pupils’ Work.— Literary, scientific, mechanical and artistic. 
An exhibit of pupils’ work may be made to represent the work of 
a school with considerable clearness and fidelity; but in order to do 
this, it must be honestly prepared and intelligently labeled. Very 
often exhibits of the written work of pupils are almost worthless as 
a representation of the methods used, and the results obtained, be- 
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cause they show nothing of what has been done to prepare the pupil 
to produce the written work. 

The French exhibit in Chicago, containing all of the written 
work of several pupils, through a series of years, was an especially 
fine example of what may be done in an exhibit of this kind. It 
showed what subjects were studied; the methods used in each; the 
knowledge gained ; the literary skill acquired; the progress made in 
penmanship; and the value of drawing as an added means of ex- 
pression, when used to illustrate written exercises. It indicated the 
kind of examinations given and their frequency. It was the result, 
however, of many years of work, and such an exhibit would, there- 
fore, be impossible in the United States section at Paris, unless 
some teacher has been following this plan for several years, and has 
kept all of the written work of certain pupils. 

Freehand drawing, color work, illustrations, map drawing, etc., 
will occupy a prominent place, and specimens of pupils’ work in 
physics, chemistry and biology will also be exhibited. 

Manual training will form one of the most important parts of 
the exhibit of pupils’ work. As distinguished from industrial and 
technical training, manual training has made great progress in the 
schools of the United States, since the Paris Exposition of 1889. 
It was a distinct feature in Chicago in 1893, and has steadily de- - 
veloped since that time. The nature of the subject renders possible 
an attractive and interesting display. 


Exhibit Regulations.— Flat exhibits (charts, drawings, photos, 
etc.) will be shown in wall frames or wing frames. For the latter 
the standard dimension of the cards will be 22x28 inches, the latter 
dimension being the vertical. All cardboard used for this purpose 
must be of a court gray color. 

Photographs must be either 8x10 inches or 11x14 inches, and 
must be sent to the Department unmounted. | 

In written work, 8x10-inch paper should be used and written on 
one side only. Work in drawing, or in special subjects, may be on 
the standard sizes used for that purpose. } 

All written work must be prefaced by a teacher’s statement, giv- 
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ing age and grade of pupils represented; number of pupils in class, 
and number whose work is shown; length of time class has studied 
subject, and such other facts as will be of interest to visitors study- 
ing the exhibit. These statements, in blank, will be furnished any 
school on application. A photograph of the class, bound with the 
written work, would be of great. interest. 

To secure uniformity in the binding, written work, after being 
carefully arranged, should be sent to the Department unbound. 
The cost of binding, done at low contract rates, will be assessed on 
the schools contributing. 


Advisory Committees.— The Director of the Department of Edu- 
eation will be assisted in his work by an Advisory Committee, 
appointed by the National Educational Association for this pur- 
pose. <A list of the members of this Committee appears on the 


last page of this circular. 


Educational Congresses.— The French authorities have provided 
in the Social Economy Building, a large hall in which a series of 
International Congresses on all subjects will be held. The As- 
sistant Commissioner-General is the general delegate for the United 
States to these Congresses, and information in regard to American 
participation in any of them may be obtained from him. The 
Director of the Department of Education and Social Economy will 
have control of our participation in the Congresses affecting edu- 


cation, social economy, hygiene, charities and corrections. 


The United States has never yet been adequately represented in 
the educational section of a foreign exposition, but should the present 
plans be carried out she will be one of the foremost exhibitors in 
this group in 1900. Foreigners feel a deep interest in the public 
school system of the United States, and indeed in every phase of 
her educational development. In a recent interview the Director 


of Elementary Education in France was asked what France hoped 
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to find in the American educational exhibit. He replied: “ Every 
one who is familiar with the educational system of the United States 
refers to it as more practical than any other national system. We 
hope that you will send to Paris an exhibit containing an explana- 
tion of this word “ practical,’ and if we find that it means some- 
thing more desirable than what we are now doing in France, we are 
ready to develop our own educational system along similar lines.” 

America has taken the lead in developing the democratic form 
of government, and it is recognized that her safety depends upon 
the results achieved by her public schools. Foreigners desire to 
know by what methods her public schools fulfill this mission. 

In an article recently published by an eminent authority in Eng- 
land, the statement was made that there are in the field of higher 
education five great university types, the German, the French, the 
English, the Scottish, and the American, and that the American 
type is the one characteristic of the best university work of our 
time. The French have expressed a strong desire that this state- 
ment should be illustrated by the exhibit. 

Foreigners recognize that Americans are applying the results of 
scientific research in every field of manufacturing industry and are 
accomplishing wonderful feats of engineering in all parts of the 
world. They hope, therefore, that America will show what her 
universities and scientific schools and associations are doing for the 
advancement of science, how they apply the results of their investi- 
gations in the useful arts, and by what course of training they pre- 
pare their students to enter the engineering professions. 

These suggestions indicate some of the ways by which the exhibit 
of education may be brought into harmony with the artistic, in- 
dustrial, and commercial exhibits, thus furnishing an. historical 
background and giving to the entire representation unity and coher- 
ence. 

Howarp J. Rocmrs, 
Director Department of Education and Social Economy. 

Approved: 


Frrpinanp W. Percx, 
Commissioner-General. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


OF 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ON 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


Committee of Five (with power) 


President, E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa. 
Dr. William T. Harris, Washington, D. C. Dr. J. M. Green, Trenton, N. J. 
Supt. Newton C. Dougherty, Peoria, IIl. Supt. C. G. Pearse, Omaha, Neb, 


State Superintendents 


1, Charles R. Skinner, State Supt. Pub. Instruction, Albany, N. Y. 

2. N. C. Schaeffer, State Supt. Pub. Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
3. T. B. Stockwell, Commissioner Public Schools, Providence, R. I. 
4, Alfred Bayliss, State Supt. Pub. Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 
5. G. R. Glenn, State School Commissioner, Atlanta, Ga. 

6. L. D. Harvey, State Supt. Pub. Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

7; T. J4 Kirk, State Supt. Pub. Instruction, Sacramento, Cal. 
8. Mason Stone, Supt. of Education, Montpelier, Vt. 
9. R. C. Barrett, State Supt. Pub. Instruction, Des Moines, Ia. 
10. J. W. Abercrombie, State Supt. Education, Montgomery, Ala. 

City Superintendents 

1. Aaron Gove, Supt. City Schools, Denver, Col. 

2. C. M. Jordan, Supt. Public Schools, Minne’p’lis, Minn. 
3. L. H. Jones, Supt. Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
4. Edwin P. Seaver, Supt. Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 

5. F. Louis Soldan, Supt. of Instruction, St. Louis, Mo. 

6. William H. Maxwell, City Supt. of Schools, New York, N. Y. 
7. James M. Greenwood, Supt. of City Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
8. W. N. Hailmann, Supt. of Instruction, Dayton, Ohio. 

9. Warren Easton, Supt. Public Schools, New Orleans, La. 
10. Edward Brooks, Supt. Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Representatives of Colleges and Universities 
1. Charles Grandgent, Prof. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
2. Seth Low, Pres. Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
3. D. C. Gilman, Pres. Johns Hopkins Univer- . 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 

4, James H. Canfield, Pres. Ohio University, Columbus, Ohio. 
5. B. A. Hinsdale, Pres. Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
6. William R. Harper, Pres. Chicago University, Chicago, Ill. 

7. Thomas J. Conaty, Rector, Catholic University of 

America, Washington, D.C. 

8. Andrew F. West, Prof. Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
9. Charles W. Dabney, Pres. Tennessee University, Knoxville, Tenn. 
10. Andrew S. Draper, Pres. Illinois University, Champaign, Ill. 
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Representatives of Private and Denominational Schools 


. Brother Maurelian, 
. Rev. Jas. C. MacKenzie, 


C. F. P. Bancroft, 


. Rev. J. S. Coit, 
. Chas. H. Thurber, 


A. G. Boyden, 
L. C. Lord, 
A. S. Downing, 


. Charles DeGarmo, 
. G. Stanley Hall, 


. Herbert Putnam, 


FE. M. Crunden, 


- Melvil Dewey, . 
. C. W. Andrews, 
. W. I. Fletcher, 


. Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, 
. Alexander Graham Bell, 
. Major R. H. Pratt, 
. Frank W. Hall, 


. Dr. Jas. C. Carson, 


. James Mac Alister, 
. Calvin M. Woodward, 


. Theodore C. Search,* 
. Charles R. Richards, 


-. Booker T. Washington, 


Pres. Christian Brothers’ Col., Memphis, Tenn. 
Prin. Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
Prin. Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. — 
Prin. St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Prin. Morgan Park Academy, Morgan Park, Ill. 


Normal Schools 


Prin. State Normal School, 

Pres. State Normal School, 

Prin. Training School for 
Teachers, 

Prof. Cornell University, 

Pres, Clark University, 


Bridgew’r, Mass. 
Charleston, Ill. 


New York, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y; 
Worcester, Mass. 


Libraries 


Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Boston Public Library, 
Public Library, 

State Library, 

John Crerar Library, 
Amherst College, 


Special Classes 


Pres. Columbia Inst. for Deaf 
and Dumb, Washington, D.C. 

Washington,D.C. 

Supt. Indian School, Carlisle, Pa. 

Supt. Illinois Inst. for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind, 

Supt. Syracuse State Inst. for 


Feeble-Minded Children, 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Arts 


President, Drexel Institute, 
Director, Manual Train. Sch., « 
Washington Univ., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Director, Dept. Manual Train., 

Teach. Col., Columbia Univ. New York, N. Y. 
Principal, Tuskegee Normal 


and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 


* Treasurer, John B. Stetson Company, Fourth street and Montgomery avenue, 


